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The Institute for Development of Educational 
Actlf^ties* Principal Inservice Prograis aims to help principals 
becwe more competent. The two-year program uses facilitators who 
wo^lP^With groups of six to ten* principals so that each can achieve 
fo%f/ goals: M) to carry otit a project in personal professional 
d^fllopment: (2) to implement a school improvement project in their, 
sdjools that includes staff involvement; (3) to assist and encourage 
o^er group members in. "^heir two personal and ischool projects^ and 
H) to commit themselves to continuous personal improvement in their 
^profession. Data from a survey of 2U5 principals who began the _ 
Iprogram in 1980 reveal wide ranges in their years of experience and 
^^:the siTUB of their schools, but indicate that they agree on several 
,^#iaportant issues. The respondents are shown to be satisfied with 
# their careers ^nd with their role as educatioifal leaders but 
f dissatisfied with the number ^of their problems, their lack of time to 
improve instructional programs, and their personal loneliness* They 
feel that success with students and ?taf f is the most Importaut 
aspect of the principalship and that schools must improve in meeting 
students^ needs and^ involving parents in thfe educational procesa." , 



♦ Reprod4ictions supplied by EDSS ar^ the best that can be made * 
*. froi the origlhal docaaent. * 
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We have three objectives for this session. First, I will 
share some basic concepts which are a part of the Principal^^* 
Inservice Program. Second/ I will share data which causes me to 
feel that the principal has been overlooked as a potential^^Qsi--- 
tive force in the improvement o^ school programs. I will take 
approximately thirty minutes^ to do this. Then, we also hajve Dr.. 
Gerald Prince of the Worthington School System who took pdrt in 
the program in Colorado Springs, Colorado and Dr. Harold /'Rowe from 
the Westerville School System who will explain their par?t/icipatidn^ 
in the program and share with- you their perceptions abouyt What " 
happens when people engage in this inservice program. 
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The /I/D/E/A/ Principals' Inservice Program had j|t's start in. 
the 1978-7P school year wAen three pilot groups of principals /Re- 
presenting urban, rural, and suburban school systems /^ngaged in a 
five month pilot program which tested out many of the( activities 
that eventually were included in the program. In 19^9-8 0,' we had 
14 people trained as facilitators who operated in ten/, sites with 
a total of 190 principals. MyTjob'as, program developir was to 
observe each group at least once and I observed two/ groups fevery 
time they met. The purpose o£ that monitoring was'/td'* modify the 
mateafials baseS upon observations. In 1980-81, wW trained /4p 
facilitators who are operating in 40 sites with 5*00 |principals ' \ 
engagfed in the first year of the field test of th^ project/. Seven; 

of thd' ten. sites that started .in 1979 Continued iiitoi the Second 

r ^ ' 7. 

year. ^ 
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I have shared some handoift material with you which gives you 
an overview of the program* Let m^ point to some 'particular ideas 
\rfiich are essential to understand the principals' Insfervice Pfogram.^ 
First of allf it is important to recognize that we are assuming 
that the school is the unit of change ih^the educational system. 

• ' ^ : . ! ' . 

We are also assiiming that the principal should be a prime mover 
in the school improvement process;* 'Another assumption is that a 
quality school is one in whichxall people: — administ^ratoi^ , teachers] 
Staff as well as students are continually learning and improving. 
• Therefore*^ the intent, was to develop a program which would help 
principals improve their prof ^ss|.onal competencies so that they 
cajif in turn^ improve school programs for students. Also, the 
program ^uld not duplica1:e™trad£tional in service formats and it 
would be conducted ' locally over an extended period of time. The 
program was to complement other staff inservice programs of inseruiqe 
programs offered by professional associations, state departments, 
and universities. 

The program is a two-year program which focuses on four outcomes. 
The fi^st outcome is personal professional development, where we 
ask each| principal, as a member of a collegial support group, to 
design implement and evaluate a personal professional development 
plan to increase ►hi-s or "her leadership capability. The second** 
outcome 'is that the principal will design, implement and 'evaluate 
,a scliool improvement pjibject which includes staff involvement in 
addressing an ittentified need within the school. ^The third outcome, 
.is that the collegial support group will provide assistance and 
encouragement to 'each other as the principals in the group engage 

o 

in perspnal professional development and school improvement efforts. 

This ccrllegial support group outcome is one of the things that prip- 

If 

cipals' report they enjoy most. Let me make a statement abdut that 
concept* The collegial '^support group is a group of six to ten 
principals who^^et with a trained facilitator at least once a 
month to engage in /Activities designed to move thonn toward the 
development of the ^ur outcomes The group , also shares concerns 



and .gives participants some immediate help on problems that thpy 
. are facing* We do this through the in-basket problem solving 
process and there is a -handout in your-^ack^rt describing that ' 
technique* The fourth outcome of the program is that the princi-^ 
pal adbpts continuous improvement as a way of life and accepts^ 
personal responsibility for -his or hej: role in that improvement 
prc^cess^ At this point please turn to the page that says 
"assumptions check*" You can* get the flavor of the program by 
looking at these ten statements and marking the assumptions 
checklist as to whether you 'agree- or disagree or* are unsure 
. about the particular' statements. I am goihg to stop talking for 
a short time while you actually take that checklist and check ^ . 

where "you are with regard to those statements. (At this point 

-J 

there was a pause and people took time to read the ten statements 
and check their agreement or disagreemeTit with each of the 
assumptions.) ^ 

The degree to which you agree with the assumptions listed 
would be an indication of ^^rKether or not this prbgram would fit 
your needs. If you had serious disagreement with moire tha^ two di 
three of the stati^ents^ then I would suggest* that tlie program 
probably would not meet your needs, in case you are interested 
in exploring possible involvement in this program further^ the 
next page identifies the next steps to be pursued* What .we a^re - 
suggesting is that if you think yoti are interested^ discuss^ i:he 
idea with some other principals and your school district admini- 
strators to get approval to begin to engage in the pfocess. It 
would require that the group and the schopi district identify a 
prospective facilitator who would undergo^ a two week /I/Dy^E/A/ 
training session. Since we are moving into a self support phase 
^of the p^rojectf there is a training "fee this year as .weliT^as a 
fee to cover the ^cC)st of i:eproducing the materials. The reason ^ 
for this is that /I/D/E/A/ and 'the Kettering Foundation are- " ^ 
development^ 'organizations and we a^re jJi the process of moying- 
the project from a development stage to a dissemination stage. 
As we do this,^ the dissemination activities will be taken over 
by the Center for Administrator Inseinrice at the University of 



.Cincinnati and therefore all of our** training sessions need to be 
• self supporting. ^ . ' ; ♦ 
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The other item that you have in your packet that you may 
. ^^want to take .time to^ look at, further are the^r-axpanded explanations 
of each of the four outcomes; these ^are the ^first gages 'o*f the. ^ 
outcome guides from the inserviqe materials* 

There is also a description of the facilitator train-ing . , 
sessions for the summer of 1981. The six learner objectives for 
the facilitator training sessions spell out in rather definite ' ; 
-"Ifegms exactly what kinds of knowledge, skills and attitudes the 
fabiiltator will achieve during the two weeks. The final thin<^ 
is a registration form in, case you are interested in becoming a 
facilitator. 

Participants 

The second^ task was to share some data' which we have collected 
\^ ^ from the principals who are participating this year. These data 
were collected from the 198J0-81 group of principals at the 
beginning^ of thefr program. There were .approximately 500 principals 
to whom we sent the questiionnaires and at the point when we ran 
it through the computer, we had 245 responses. As we look at the 
number of years in ac3ministration, the principals participating 
this Jear represent the entire range of experience and type of 
schpol* We have a number of people who were first year princi- 
pals and approximately ^ third 6f the people who have less •than 
■five years, experience. On the other end of the scale ,we have 
about^one fifth of the principals who have over fifteen years in 
their, present position. The principals represent schools of all 
different sizes. We have principals from very small schools with 
staffs of 10 or under and less than 300 .pupils and we'have a. good ^ 
representation of schools who have thirty to si^cty staff members. ' 
^ We also have some 21 schools represented -who have' over 6j0 staff 
members and over 2500 students.' So, in general, the principals 
• appjear to represent all kind s^ of schools. Over ninety percent of 
the principals reporting have no tedbhing responsibilities and less 

ejIc . ■ ... ■ • 



than a third of them hav^ an assistant principals They head ^ v 

elementary schools middle schoolSr grades 5 through 8 or, 

*some ptortion thereof and high schools*^ One interesting point 
w^s that more tl:ian one third of the principals reported that, 
tlxeir school had some unique characteristic ^uch as team teaching, 
an alternative, school, non-graded or^IGEl, etc* . - • 

^ ^ - Satisfaction with Principalship . . 

When we lopk at the principals*' responses to a series of , 
statements asking about their satisfaction with the principalship, 
there were a couple of - ideas that emerge* First, th^ principals 
are very positive about their selection of the princapalship as a 
career; more than 80% of the principals felt'' that their position* 
was personally satisfying; they. felt that they were the educational 
leader of the school, and they felt that they had an excelleny'^^ 
opportunity to expand their leadership skills. They* felt they 
could continue to learn and improve themselves' as peo'ple and as 
principals. Furthe^^O% pf them said if they had it to do all ^ 
over again that they^w6uld probably chpose to become ^ a principal 
and that the problems of the job were really challenges that can 
become opportunities. * In summary, coi5r£rary to some .characterizations 
of , the principals^as being .people, who a,re .very negative and do not 
see themselves as being responsible for leadership in the school, 
these principals appear to .be saying *^hat they are positive and 
they see themselves as having some responsibility for leadership. ^ 

There was another set of statements on which principals were 
divided. My interpretaition at this point is that these issues 
'sugge'st .some problerEi areas that nee'd to be looked at further. The 
issues where there was a division of thought were such things as 
too many problems get in* the way of my being 'more effective. 
Anoi;her was that the^ job doesn't; ptpyide enough, time to be* concern^ 
with improving the instructional program. A tliirdT item Was that 
the prin.cipai 's position is a busy one; however, it is very J^nely. 
I want you to liote that^ those three items relate to the- four ob- 
jectives 6hat" mentidQed before. *The loneliness -we. hope will be 



remedied throu^ the 'cd'ilegial support outcome; the' problems woulci 

relate to an activitfy in ^dj^ collegia!^ suppor,t--gro,up^_Jiamely the 

«>in-basket problem, solving^^nd not having enough tijne to be «pn- ' 
cemed about the instructional program is exactly the problem we 
are txyin^ to address in. the school improvement project. . 

Perception of Job . 

We ask the principals to indicate the most positive aspects 
regarding their job/ the mos% ijn^ortant job aspects in priority 
ordeiTf and the least important job aspects. We did some, coding*^ 
of their responses and at this time we can report that principals 
see the success yith staffs ^and success with students as being 
the most positive aspect bf the prin<^palship. They also saw 
those two kinds -of job aspects as being the most important. Running 
a poor third was success ^ith school programs and curricului^; less 
than half of the principais indicated this as being a positive 
aspect. Success wi ^th B ^lxents and community ran fourth. In terms 
of the most important job aspects ^ working with staff and working 
with students were first and second ^ and a very poof third was 
working on curriculum or program tmprovemehts. On the other side 
Qf the coin, the least impo,rtant aspect reported by principals 
involved doing' paperwork. 

When principals were asked the reasons why tjiey took part in 
the Principals' Inservice Program, 79% of them saiti to. improve 
professional knowledge and about 80% of them said to share pro- 
blems with colleagues. In connection with rtiy previous comments, , 
about improving school' programs,, only 22% of them reported that 
this was the reasorywhy they took part in the inservice progrc"^ 
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Earlier, I suggested that the principals, saw their job as 
busy but lonely. .We ask them to whom they go to. when they want' 
advice about *a. particular problem* It is interesting that most 
of the^'timd they go to someone iii their school; central adm^inistrativ^ 
por^ons were consulted by only 16% and^other principals' werte 
mentioned by. 18% o.f the prihcip'&ls. A ^ ^ ^ -\ * 



. •. • • , ' " Views of Education ' 
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^•Vfe—aisk srsertes of questions-about- the -principals' opinion 
regarding the current state of education and the future prospects. 
Principals f eel . st'rongly that schools can develop more effective 
meeins for meeting the needs of students; they felt they could 
increase, their potential to improve ' their schoo-fs; and they also 
felt that a successful school *'had t^ include active participation 
of the parents in the education of/the childi;en. There was dis- 
agreement on whether or^hot schools wer6 doing as well as they 
could under current conditions -.and there wa's disagreement whether 
or not schools would ^jecome eVen more standardized in .their 
operation in* the future. Let me Summarize what I/am gleaning 
from this first glance, at these data. If emphas^:e it is the 
.first qlance. because we are still receiving data sheets from addi- 
tional principals which will be added to. this group analysis and 
that further analysis will allow' us to make more definitive state- 
ments.. The -summary statement, that we have been overlooking the 
.prospects that are inherent in the principal ship for the improve- ■ 
ment of school .programs. We tend to fall into the trap of thinking 
of th& principal as an "^^ied" person who is not interested in, 
school ^^improvement. These data would suggest the opposite. ' The 
principal is very positiv'e and accepts the responsibility for 
sciiool improvem.ent and that we need to find more effective w^ys of 
helping that person' achieve school improvement. * / ^ 

I ' " ■ ■ 7^:. - • " * 

At this point, I introduced Gerald Prince and -then later 
* Harold Rowe. Dr. Prince shar eci^, with the group his* experience of 
operating six ^collegial groups in the (yolorado Springs School 
System. Dr. Rowe share^Kliis experience in Westerville where they 
.have two groups of ' principals who. have engaged in the Principals' 
Inservice Program. Also, Hal Rowe facilitated his own immediate - 
group of colleagues in a variation of the prpj\ect which caused" 
them to look at their 'own professional development and the edu- 
cationarl improvement process within the ^Westerville City Schools.-^ 



